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Memorabilia. 
HE Trueman Wood Lecture—on ‘ The 
English Lyric ’—delivered on 28 May 
before the Royal Society of Arts at the Insti- 
tution of Electrical Engineers, by Mr. 
Laurence Binyon, deals with a subject 
apt in days like these to afford refreshment. 
We take two or three points we were glad 
to find the lecturer making; no doubt 
the lecture will before long be in the hands 
of the poetry-lover. He notes that the 
sonnet, ‘‘the only set form in lyric bor- 
rowed from abroad which has been really 
acclimatized here,’’ though subject to many 
variations at English hands, has been most 
successful in its strict form, one only inde- 
pendent form having survived, that adopted 
by Shakespeare with three quatrains clinched 
by a couplet. Commenting on Landor’s 
‘Rose Aylmer,’ he notes the immense differ- 
ence made by altering the last line of the first 
stanza from ‘‘ For, Aylmer, all were thine,”’ 
as it first ran, to ‘‘ Rose Aylmer, all were 
thine” and the beautiful effect of the repeti- 
tion of the name. There is an interesting 
paragraph on the ode, reminding us that 
English ‘‘ Pindarics’’ are far indeed from 
Pindar, their supposed model, in that they 
have no accompamiment of music and choric 
dance; they are ceremonial verse with no 
ceremony to sustain it; all in the air; the 
changes of rhythm deprived of the emphasis 
of dance movement and the whole unrelated to 
religion, ritual or heroic tradition. A 
Suggestive sentence, referring to the movement 
in favour of the public speaking of poetry, 
observes that this ‘‘ supplies a sort of auto- 
matic criticism of the poems spoken; it is a 
test which shows up defects and weaknesses 
and at the same time discloses unsuspected 
beauties.” We were glad to see some lines in 
favour of Shelley ; he has of late been some- 
what under-rated. Taking two stanzas from 
‘When the lamp is shattered,’? Mr. Binyon 








points out that ‘‘ based on a simple pattern 
of traditional scansion they are given a 
fluctuating movement like that of the wind in 
a field of corn bending and recovering.”” He 
thinks that Shelley—though his best lyrics 
have a movement referable to no previous 
model—remained quite unconscious of the 
innovations he was making. Marvellous as 
was Swinburne’s lyrical gift he esteems 
Shelley, with all his faults, to be a greater 
magician than Swinburne and more subtle in 
his rhythms. The reason suggested for this 
and for the unfruitfulness of Swinburne’s 
example is that Swinburne ‘‘ had no share ”’ 
in that exploration of the riches of speech- 
rhythm ... which has been a more or less 
dominant trend in the poetry of this century.” 


LK-lorists will like to know of the 
paper on the ‘ Folk-lore of Pulmonary 
Tuberculosis’ contributed last March by our 
correspondent Dr. J. OD. Rolleston to 
Tubercle: A Journal of Diseases of the Chest. 
It gathers together a great number of customs 
and beliefs in which prophylaxis and treat- 
ment are the main concern, though the 
primitive mind did to a certain: extent busy 
itself with the causes of pulmonary tubercu- 
losis.. It is curious to note that some idea of 
the disease ‘being infectious, and warnings 
against close association with persons who 
had contracted it are noted more than once. 
As for the cure of many other troubles the 
transfer of phthisis from the patient to some 
object or some creature, by attachment or 
some other method, was widely regarded as 
hopeful. A long alphabetical list gives us the 
animals which might by being eaten or in 
some other way promote a cure. The list of 
the plants from which help might be expected 
is longer still. Here and there the primitive 
hit on a remedy which modern medicine can 
approve, as in the administration of fat and 
oil: but many of the animal remedies require 
a good deal of hardihood to have recourse to. 
Then there was water—strongly recommended 
as Dr. Rolleston reminds us by John Wesley 
who tells of a man “‘ in a deep consumption ”’ 
who in three months’ time was perfectly well 
after drinking nothing but water and eating 
nothing but water gruel without salt or sugar. 
Climate was early considered and likewise the 
use of odd numbers—nine, seven, three repeti- 
tions of this or that ritual act. There is men- 
tion of a kind of massage; of charms; of 
invocation of saints (St. Pantaleon was the 
best-known patron saint of phthisical 
atients) and of the earth-cure, in which one 
ce to breathe the air from a pit. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


MOURNERS AT SIR PHILIP 
SIDNEY’S FUNERAL. \ 


A VERY rare oblong-shaped folio at the 
British Museum shows in a series of 
plates the order of Sir Philip Sidney’s 
funeral procession to St. Paul’s on 16 Feb. 
1586/7. It is so rare indeed that S.7.C. 
(15224) records no other copy. It is entered 
in the British Museum Catalogue as follows: 


Sequitur celebritas & pompa funeris [Sir 
Philip Sidney] quemadmoda a _  Clarencio 
Armorum et Insignium rege instituta est, una 
cum varietate vestimentorum, quibus pro 
loco et gradu cujusq; epullatis singuli uteban- 
tur. Delineati hoc opus est a T. Lant, in- 
sculptum deinde in aere a D. T. De’ brij. 

Here followeth the maner of the whole 





proceeding of his funerall .. . 


The thirty copperplates (the ‘D.N.B.’ says 
there are thirty-four) are printed in a long 
roll with an accompanying legend in Latin 
and English. There is said to be a portrait of 
Lant himself among the plates: he had been 
a servant to Sidney, and, as we shall see, had 
a place in the procession. He entered the 
College of Arms as Portcullis in 1588, the 
year in which his roll was printed. 

The figures are all in mourning gowns and 
hoods, and there seems to be no attempt to 
individualise their features. 

Plate XVII shows the chief mourner, Sir 
Robert Sidney, Philip’s brother, walking 
alone. He is followed by the assistant 
mourners walking in pairs: 

{ Tho: West. 
Sr Wil: Fitzwilliams. 


Sr Tho: Harrington. 
Sr Hen: Harrington. 
Sr Hen; Goodyear. 
Mr Tho: Sidney. 


Next come the ‘‘ Gent. Ushers to the Noble- 
men ”’ (sic). The legend runs: 


Ro: Sidneium sex accomitati sunt pro- 
pinqui consanguinitate: scilicet 4 Equites et 
a Nobiles, quorum alter frater natu minor 
erat. ‘ 

These mourners assistantes were fower 
Knightes of his kinred, and two Gentlemen, 
the one his Kinsman, the other his yongest 
brother. 


The detail of the procession is found also in 
a MS. at the Bodleian in the handwriting of 








Sir Richard Lea, Richmond Herald, who 
took part in it, carrying the sword and targe. 
It is one among many such “ procedinges ” 
at State funerals in Lea’s hand or in those 
of other Heralds bound together in the same 
book (Ashm. 818): that of the Earl of Leices- 
ter “from Kynelworth Castle to Warwyke 
Churche ’’ comes just before it, and that of 
the Duchess of Somerset at Westminster just 
after. 
making his roll, but I have not yet been able 
to compare them. The first part of the docu- 
ment is wanting, for ‘‘the daye _before 
mensconed ’’ of the endorsement is nowhere 
found. Here is the rest of it in full (Bodl. 
Ashm. 818. 9. ff. 40, 41.): 


Funerall of St Philip Sydney. 


Tow John Davies 
conducters John Cuffo 
Gentelmen of the Ines of Court 
‘l'ho, pecocke 
Thomas purvey 
Poure men XxXxij. 
Two seriauntes of the / John 'lhomas 
foote men Hughe powder 
Dromes and fyffes 4 ; 
Thensigne berrer Henry Whitton 
The Leivetennaunt of the footemen Mr Shortbolt 
Two Corporales for the {allexander willney 
horsmen | Roger bowes 
Trompettes 4, 
The Guydon Will’ Bulstrode : 
The Lyvetenant of the horsmen M® Crispe 


Tow Conducters 





‘low yeomen Conductors Robart _— 
Tho. Jenkynson 
The standard Mr Rych gwyne 
* S'vauntes to the defunct in Longe bl. Clokes 
The Chyrgeon wyllm Kelley 
The Phizicio’ Docter James 
‘The Steward grittith madocke 
Then Esquiers in gownes 
Then Knyghtes in gownes 


a \ d 4 
Tow Chapleyns 3 Bteylle [?] 


The pennon of armes—James Skydmore 
The horse for the feld Henrye Danveres 
The barbd horse Danyell Bacheler 


wyll Joanes 
Robt Joanes 
The great Banner Captayne Whytt 


The spurres ortculleys 
The gauntletes Slowmantell 


Tow yeomen ushers 


The healme 
and Creast 


The Sworde 
and Targe 


} Rouge dragone 


Rychmonde 


The Cotte 


jy Parsee Somersett 


It was perhaps used by Lant in, 











The 4 


The 4 
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Clarencieux and 
Lynley the usher 


The Corpes 


Mr Thomas dudley 
‘ Mr Foulke grevell 
The 4 assistants Mr Edw. Wotton 
Mr Edw dyer 
Mr henrye sydney 

Mr yenham 
The 4 banerrolles ; om orien sydney 
M’ walsingham 
Sr Robt sydney 
Mr Tho: west 
S' wylim fitzwyllmes 
St Johne Harryngton 
St henrye Harrington 
Sr Henrye goodere 
Mr Tho. sydney 


Chyfe morner 


The other 6 morners 





Tow gentilmen Ushers 
Thartes 


The Lordes wyllughbye 

Thestattes of Holland and Zeland 
‘he Sworde berrer 

The Lord maiore 

The aldermen 

The Companye of groscers 

‘The Shotte 

The pykes 


y Soma floyd 
exander wyllmes 
Edw. Griffythe 


Johne Alex 
Roger bowes 
henrye marshe 


Charles Cooke Johne Koper 

Tho: Tryll henrye pettingall 
Tho: Lant wylim page 
Gorge faice Johne Evans 

M Arckenwall Mr Croche 


Mr dyckensone oulde M’ britton 


Mr desecourte Mr parry 

Mr Watsone Mr Cox 

Mr gibbes Mr Strange 

Mr Cleyton Mr bacon 

M' mollyners Mr fraunce 

M' pratt Mr probye 

Mr Melivecre Mr ‘Turner 

M wroughton Mr wrothe 

M' Temple Mr Uvedall 

M whytton Mr Langesford 


The Chergion and physicyon 
The steward 

MW mackereth 

M mantell 

a 

M huninges [ ? 

Mr Pomel 

Mt Tho. Jobsone 

M* Edw. Hungate 

Mt Edw. Jobsone 

I" Jaques! Wynckfeld 

M? Covert 

PI" fitz wylimes 

Al? Morrysone 

st Johne wyngfeld 

S' wyll hatton 








1 Corrected from James. 


| St henrye Umpton 
S' Thomas perrott 
St Wylim Poudrelles 
[Endorsed] The prosedenge 
and Charge of 
the funeral! of 
the right noble 
knight St phyllipe 
Sydney at powles 
the daye before 
mensconed 


Robert Sidney, the chief mourner, was, of 
course, Philip’s next brother and his heir, 
who later became Viscount Lisle and first 
Earl of Leicester. Thomas Sidney, the 
youngest of the three brothers, was only nine 
years old at Philip’s death. Thomas West, 
too, who afterwards succeeded his father as 
, Srd Lord De La Warr, was aged nine. It was 


: he who as first Governor of Virginia saved 


the infant colony from impending disaster 
and gave his namé to the river, bay and State 
of Delaware. Sir John Harington became 
later the 1st Lord Harington of Exton, and 
was the father of Lucy, Countess of Bedford. 
Sir Henry Harington was his younger brother, 
John and Henry Harington were first cousins 
to Sir Philip, for their mother was Lucy, 
sister to Sir Henry Sidney. She was sister 
also to Anne, wife of Sir William Fitzwil- 
liams another of the six mourners, who was 
therefore Philip’s uncle by marriage. Fitz- 
williams was appointed twice over by 
Elizabeth to the ungrateful office of Lord 
Deputy in Ireland. Even more distasteful, 
perhaps, was his Governorship of Fother- 
ingay Castle when Mary Queen of Scots was 
beheaded there. 

Of the six - assistant mourners there 
remains Sir Henry Goodere, of Polesworth 
Abbey, Warwickshire. He was the “ first 
cherisher ’’ of Michael Drayton’s muse, whom 
that poet confessed himself to be ‘‘ beholding 
to for the best part of my education.’’ 
Goodere had been present at Sidney’s death- 
bed at Arnhem and had witnessed his will, in 
which also he enjoined ‘‘ Sir Henry goodier, 
my good cousin and Friend,”’ to convey to 
Queen Elizabeth a jewel worth one hundred 
pounds “‘ as a remembrance of my most. loyal 
and bounden duty to her Majesty.” Some 
years ago I enquired in ‘N. and Q.’ for in- 
formation as to Goodere’s kinship with the 
Sidneys, but no answer came. I have not been 
able since to establish any blood relationship 
between them; Sidney seems to have called 
Goodere his cousin simply as an expression of 








2 Feuillerat, ‘Works of Sir Philip Sidney,” 
iii. pp. 375-6. 
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his close friendship. Goodere’s great-great- 

andfather, however, Sir William Fitzwil- 
iams (I. on the accompanying pedigree), was 
the grandfather of Sir William Fitzwilliams 
Ill., Sidney’s uncle by marriage and 
Goodere’s fellow-mourner. Anne, <a hter 
of Sir William I., married Sir Anthony 
Cooke of Gidea Hall, Essex, and so was the 
grandmother of Ursula Rowlett, Sir Henry 
Goodere’s mother. Sir Anthony was also 
father-in-law to William Cecil, Lord Bur- 
leigh, and to Sir Nicholas Bacon. Robert 
Cecil, therefore,’ and Francis Bacon 
were first cousins to Goodere once removed. 
The ‘‘Mr’ bacon”? who is named in the 
list of mourners is probably either Francis 
or his elder brother, Anthony. Francis was 
a party to a deed conveying Henry Goodere’s 
rights in the Hartshill tithes to his uncle 
William Cooke, whose father, Sir Anthony, 
had been lord of that manor.5 

It is interesting to trace the careers of some 
of the other mourners. Many of Sidney’s 
companions in arms are among them, like 
Henry Danvers, afterwards Earl of Danby, 
Sir John Wingfield, and Sir Henry Umpton 
or Unton. ‘‘ Mr blunt ’’ may be Sir Christo- 
pher Blount, knighted in 1588 and afterwards 
executed on Tower Hill for his part in the 
Essex conspiracy. It was right that the 
Muses should be well represented at Sidney’s 
funeral: Fulke Greville and Edward Dyer 
were pall-bearers, and we may suppose ‘‘ Mr 
watsone ’’ and ‘‘ Mr fraunce”’ to be the poets 
Thomas Watson and his friend Abraham 
Fraunce.4 Sidney left ‘‘ to my dear friend, 
Mr Edward Dyer and Mr Fulke Grevell, all 
my Books,’’ and to Edward Wotton ‘‘ one Fee 
Buck, to be taken yearly out of my Park at 
Penshurst. ’’5 

The research and ingenuity of readers of 
‘N. and Q.’ will doubtless help them to 
identify many others in the procession. 


B. H. Newp1Gate. 


HORSEMEN ON THE GREAT NORTH 
ROAD. 
(See ante pp. 362, 380.) 
Danie, Deror, 1661-1731. 


EFOR’S ‘Tour’ is the work of a clever 
and observant journalist. It is a. picture 
of England in the first half of the eighteenth 
3 Benjamin Bartlett, ‘History of Manceter,’ 
ten ichael Drayton was born at Hartghill 
in : 
4 Both these poets were intimate with Sidney. 
5 Feuillerat, ibid., p. 373. 








century written for the ordinary man. Defoe 
travelled on horseback and combined business 
with pleasure. There are certain things 
about which he says little or nothing; for 
instance, where he stayed at night, what sort 
of hospitality he met with and what were the 
charges. He notices bad roads and welcomes 
turnpikes. He is full of information about 
drovers, and of how they took their beasts and 
birds to London. Place after place, he 
reminds us, lives mainly by supplying the 
population of London with food. He is great 
on markets and fairs, and gives graphic 
accounts of Bury and Stourbridge Fairs, and 
also of the cloth market at Leeds. He is more 
full of general information than Arthur 
Young and less cantankerous, by far, than 
Cobbett. Defoe started touring England on 
3 April, 1722, and he remarks that “the 
preparations for this work have been suitable 
to the author’s earnest concern for its useful- 
ness.’’ He completed “ seventeen very large 
circuits and three general tours over almost 
the whole English part of the island.’’ The 
following is a typical passage :— 

The great road from London through this 
whole country towards Ipswich and Harwich is 
the most worn with waggons, carts and car- 
riages and with imfinite droves of black cattle, 
hogs, sheep of any road in England. The length 
of it from Stratford Bridge by Bow to Stratford 


Bridge over the Stour on the side of Suffolk is 
50 miles and to Harwich above 65 miles. 


Wherr Defoe was ‘‘ wanted”’ for writing 
one of his dangerous pamphlets, the following 
description of his appearance was printed in 
the London Gazette, Januar~ 1702/3. 


Whereas Daniel Defoe alias De Fooe is charged 
with writing a scandalous and seditious pam- 
phlet entitled ‘'I'he Shortest Way with the 
Dissenters.’ He is a middle-sized spare mam, 
about 40 years old, of a brown complexion, dark 
brown-coloured hair, but wears a wig, a hooked 
nose, a sharp chin, grey eyes, and a large 
mole near his mouth; was born in London, and 
for many years was a hose factor in Freeman’s 
Yard, Cornhill, and now is owner of the brick 
and pantile works near Tilbury Fort, in Essex. 
Whoever shall discover the said Daniel De Foe 
to one of her Majesty’s Principal Secretaries 
of State or any of her Majesty’s Justices of 
Peace, so as he em be apprehended, shall have 
a reward of £50 which his Majesty has ordered 
immediately to be paid upon such discovery, 


The reprint of Defoe’s ‘Toux’ in the 
‘ Everyman Library’ is excellent and is as 
Defoe wrote it. It is in two volumes with a 
good index. Pp. 117 to 132 of vol. ii. have 
many details about the Great North Road. 
Defoe purposely does not touch upon 
antiquities, but as a picture of England at 
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the time it was written, it will increase in 
value every year. Defoe’s ‘Tour’ first 
appeared in three volumes published in 1724, 
1725, and 1726. The third volume is dated 
1727 but was issued the year previous. When 
first published Defoe’s name did not appear 
on the title-page. It was described as ‘‘ by a 
gentleman.”’ 
THomas PENNANT, 1726-1798. 


Although born in Wales at Downing in 
Flintshire, a part of Pennant’s boyhood was 
spent near London. While still an under- 
graduate at Queen’s College, Oxford, he made 
a journey to Cornwall, of which there is no 
printed record. Pennant’s early tastes lay in 
the direction of ornithology. In 1769 he made 
a memorable journey to Scotland and, start- 
ing from Chester on 26 June, 1769, he visited 
the Farne Islands, the home of eider-duck, off 
the coast of Northumberland. He was 
accompanied by a self-trained Welsh artist, 
Moses Griffith. Johnson said of Pennant 
that he was the best traveller he ever read, 
‘he observes more things than anyone else.” 
Walpole said that Pennant “ picked up his 
knowledge as he rode.’? Pennant had wonder- 
ful health all his life, which he attributed to 
his abundant riding exercise. The hardships 
of travel and the little accidents of diet or of 
lodgings did not affect him. Like Lord Mon- 
boddo, he despised any other form of locomo- 
tion than the horse. In an oft-quoted passage 
in the ‘Journey from Chester to London,’ 
1782, pp. 157-8, he says : 
the single gentlemen, then a hardy race, 
canipped in jack-boots and trousers, up to the 
middle, rode fast through thick and thin and, 
guarded against-the mire, defied the frequent 
stumbles and falls; arose and pursued their 
journey with alacrity; while in these days their 
enervated posterity sleep away their rapid 
journeys in easy chaises fitted for the convey- 
ance of the soft inhabitant of Sybaris. 

The first edition of the ‘ Tour to Scotland,’ 
1771, was published at Chester by John 
Monk, the printer of a Chester newspaper 
which still survives. Most of Pennant’s 
“Tours ’ were issued by Benjamin White at 
Horace’s Head in Fleet Street. Benjamin 
White was a brother of Gilbert White of Sel- 
borne fame. The third edition of the ‘ Tour 
in Scotland ’ has a pleasant view of Pennant’s 
house called ‘‘ Downing.’’ Two portraits of 
Pennant are preserved at ‘‘ Downing ’’—one 
a picture of him as a young man by Willis, 
engraved in the 1810 edition of ‘Tours in 
Wales.’ At the age of fifty, Pennant was 
painted by Gainsborough and this portrait is 
engraved and appears in Pennant’s ‘ Literary 








Life.’ A bibliographical account of all Pen. 

nant’s ‘Tours’ is found in the Inbrary, 

September, 1938. See also the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
Joun Lepton, circa, 1606. 

Following upon King James I’s journey in 
1603 from Edinburgh ‘to London, there was a 
great impetus given to travel by horsemen 
along the North Road. Not much is known 
of John Lepton who undertook to ride on six 
consecutive days between London and York, 
He set out first on May 20, 1606, from Alders- 
gate Street and reached York the same even- 
ing between five and six. The last day he 
travelled back beyond London to Greenwich 
by 9 o’clock “‘ as sprightly and lusty as on 
the first day.’’ The earliest reference I have 
found to this performance is in Sanderson’s 
‘Life and Death of King James I,’ Second 
Part, p. 333, 1656. 

Thomas Fuller mentions Lepton in his 
‘Worthies’ (see Nichol’s reprint, 1811, vol. 
ii., p. 543), but no writer has, as far as is 
known, given details as to who Lepton was, 
except that he was the King’s servant and 
‘“made matches of horsemanship.’”? When 
Charles I was at York, it was an ordinary 
occurrence, according to Clarendon, for 
couriers to ride with despatches between York 
and London, completing the double journey 
in thirty-four hours. 

In September, 1766, a peruke- (wig-) 
maker of York, whose name has not come 
down to us, rode his own horse from that city 
to London in thirty-two successive hours. This 
sturdy maker of wigs probably was limited to 
one horse and had to give it a rest a part of 
the time. See Wade’s ‘ Chronology,’ 1844, 
p. 474. 

Cooper THORNHILL, 1705-1759. 


Cooper Thornhill shares with Sir Robert 
Carey the distinction of being the greatest 
horseman on the North Road. Sir Robert 
Carey rode from London to Edinburgh in 
1603. Cooper Thornhill, the proprietor of the 
famous Bell Inn at Stilton, and already 
known as a famous horseman, made a wager 
that between sunrise and sunset on Monday, 
April 29, 1745, he would ride from Stilton to 
London and back again from London to Stil- 
ton and return once more to finish in London, 
a distance in all of 213 miles, in the space of 
fifteen hours. He succeeded in winning the 
wager (590 guineas) and finished the ride 
with three hours to spare when he rode into 
the yard of the Queen’s Arms inn at Shore- 
ditch. Stilton is 71 miles from London and 
in the eighteenth century was the best known 
stopping place for coashes, wagons and 
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posting carriages. Cooper Thornhill was not 
only the landlord of the Bell Inn at Stilton, 
but he was postmaster also and well known to 
all the travelling public. Thornhill added to 
his income by selling Stilton cheeses to the 
travelling public. The cheeses were exposed 
for sale in the street outside the inn, and 
large numbers were sold to travellers. 
Stilton cheese got its name in this way, 
though none was ever made at Stilton. Lord 
Byron slept at Stilton on one of his journeys, 
and dates a note to Murray, Oct. 3, 1813, 
sending him a correction to the proof of ‘ The 
Giaour’ and saying :— 

Will you adopt this correction? And pray 
accept a Stilton cheese for your trouble. 

P.S, I leave this to your discretion, If any- 
one thinks the old line a good one and the 
cheese a bad one, don’t accept of either. 

Thornhill was only forty years old when he 
accomplished this great ride. On the day 
when he rode there was the greatest excite- 
ment along the whole 71 miles to London. 
The rider was dressed in a jockey cap, harle- 
quin jacket, buckskin breeches and_ black 
leather top-boots. He took the old north road 
through Royston and Ware and he used 
nineteen horses. His last mount was taken at 
Wormley. Thornhill lived till March, 1759, 
and is buried in Stilton Churchyard, where 
there is a flat stone. A poem was issued at the 
time entitled ‘The Stilton Hero.’ This is 
rare. There is also a print of Thornhill 
performing this feat. The best account is by 
an old and well-known contributor to ‘ N. and 
Q.’ — CurHsert Bepe, who wrote an article 
in Once a Week, 16 June, 1866. 

A. L. Humpureys. 

Devonshire Club, S.W. 


(To be continued.) 


ERMAN MELVILLE: A NEW 
SOURCE ?—During the time Herman 
Melville was issuing his South Sea romances 
and preparing ‘ Moby-Dick,’ there was pub- 
lished a penny-dreadful with the title 
Harry Martingale: or, Adventures of a 
Whaleman in the Pacific Ocean,’ by Dr. 
Louis A. Baker (Boston: F. Gleason, 1848). 
This book has never been mentioned in con- 
nection with Melville; but we know of his 
method of composition that he 
real up every account of the. South Seas he 
could lay hands on, Captain Cook’s voyage, 
ary reports, travellers’ descriptions . . . 
shis habit of reference became characteristic 
im almost all his later works: Moby-Dick is full 


of citations. (Lewi ‘ - 
ville,” p. 69), (Lewis Mumford, erman Mel 





Taking into consideration this writing 
habit—proved by Charles Roberts Anderson’s 
‘ Melville in the South Seas’ (New York, 
1939)—and the dates of Melville’s novels— 
‘ Typee,’ 1846; ‘Omoo,’ 1847; ‘ Mardi,’ 
1849; ‘Redburn,’ 1849; ‘ White-Jacket,’ 
1850; and ‘ Moby-Dick,’ 185l1—we may 
assume that he was able to ‘‘ lay hands on”’ 
‘Harry Martingale.’ This penny-dreadful is 
sloppy, sentimental, and trash: it tells about 
a young man who ships on the Albatross, a 
whaler, from New Bedford, has an adventure 
with a spotted whale, and afterwards returns 
home; on a second trip Harry falls in love 
with Margita in Valparaiso, where he breaks 
his leg and is nursed back to health by her, 
and they are to be married as soon as he is 
released from a promise to his ship’s captain; 
before he can get back he has several exciting 
adventures, he gets lost in a whaleboat on the 
high seas, and there are several thrilling 
rescues, one of which is at the hand of a 
savage chief’s daughter who pleads for his 
life. After several shipwrecks, Harry finally 
gets rich and reaches Margita, who has been 
suffering a lingering death for chapters, just 
as she is about to become a nun—a glorious, 
melodramatic finale. ; 

There are many parallelisms between this 
novel and Melville’s works, but im almost 
every case they are either typical of whaling 
stories or are common literary devices. For 
example, New Bedford figures in both ‘ Harry 
Martingale’ and ‘ Moby-Dick’ ; both concern 
a whaling ship called the Albatross, and there 
is a lost es. th in both. Harry has a com- 
bat with a spotted whale which turns on their 
boat, while Moby-Dick is entirely white and 
even more violent. In each book the author is 
the only one who lives to tell the tale. Harry 
Martingale’s being saved by the interposition 
of the chief’s daughter is reminiscent of 
‘ Typee,’ as is the fact that the hero becomes 
enamoured of the maiden who nurses his 
injured leg. In both ‘ White-Jacket’ and 
‘Harry Martingale’ there are descriptions of 
a fal] through the water; and while ‘Omoo 
has a secondary character named Dr. Long 
Ghost, ‘Harry Martingale’ has a Bill 
Longyarn. 

All of these similarities are unimportant, 
but we do have three reasons for believ- 
ing that Melville may well have seen ‘ Harry 
Martingale’: the date (1848), the fact that 
it is a whaling story, and the known method of 
composition which Melville employed. 

Witiram WHITE. 

The University of Southern California, Los 

Angeles. 
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‘*T OGGERHEADS.”’ — These are men- 
tioned in Sergeant Lamb’s Journal,’ vol. 
ii., ch. vi., p. 81 (‘ Proceed, Sergeant Lamb’) : 
So they came to loggerheads in the literal 
sense of the phrase. Each seized up one of the 
heavy iron loggerheads, which they used red 
hot im this part of the country [Virginia] for 
scorching their flip . . . and whacking 
at each other with intent to maim or kill. 
In Switzerland twenty-five years ago, in 
cold weather, it was customary for,a server 
when he brought beer, to offer to place a 
heated iron in it. This pulled out from a 
metal sheath. I do not know what the flip 
was made of in the above account. I think 
flip was generally a mixture of beer and 
spirits. In Shropshire, from sixty to eighty 
years ago, a lump of burnt toasted bread, 
more or less black, was often dropped into a 
tankard of beer, in cold weather. 


HERBERT SovuTHamM. 


DMIRAL SIR ISAAC COFFIN: 
RICHARD BARWELL. — In the 
‘D.N.B.’ notice of Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin, 
Baronet (1759-1839), it is stated that he 
married Elizabeth, only child of Mr. William 
Greenly, of Tiltey, and died ‘leaving no 
children.’’ 

Richard Barwell (1741-1804), according to 
the same source of information, married, in 
1776, “a Miss Sanderson, the reigning 
beauty of Calcutta,” who died in 1778, 
leaving one son. In 1780, Barwell retired, 
““ having acquired in India one of the largest 
fortunes ever accumulated,” and purchased 
for £102,500 the estate of Stansted, on the 
Hampshire-Sissex borders. Dr. J. H. Mee, 
in ‘ Bourne in the Past,’ 1913, states that 
Catherine, daughter of Admiral Sir Isaac 
Coffin, ‘‘a woman of remarkable beauty, be- 
came about 1783 the second wife of Mr. 
Barwell, of Stansted.”’ 

The ‘D.N.B.’ makes no mention of this 
second marriage. Catherine Barwell mar- 
ried, as his third wife, Edward Miller 
Mundy, M.P., of Shipley, Derbyshire. The 
only child of this marriage was Major Sir 
Robert Mundy (see ‘ D.N.B.’) who placed a 
memorial window to his mother in the church 
of Westbourne. As Sir Robert had a family 
of thirteen children, there are many descend- 
ants of Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin, whose rather 
chequered career in the Royal Navy makes 
him an interesting personage. 

He was created a baronet in May 1804. 
Possibly a contemporary baronetage would 
show whether there were other children be- 
sides Catherine. P. D. M. 





Readers’ Queries. 


mee 
[NSCRIPTION AT GODMERSHAM.—At 

Godmersham Park near Canterbury is a 
‘Grecian Temple ’’ of a common type, on the 
lintel of which is this (perfectly legible) 
inscription : 


D. 
A.C. A.Q. 
Ss. 
F.T. E.A. 
Q.1.T.C, 
Godmersham was inherited by Edward 


Austen, the novelist’s brother, from his dis- 
tant kinsman Thomas Knight. He did not 
inherit in the fullest sense until 1812, when 
he changed his name to Knight; but he lived 
at Godmersham as its virtua] owner before 
1800. If the temple and inscription are of 
that date, and are due to Edward’s taste (or 
his sisters’), or Mr. Humphrey Repton’s, see 
‘Mansfield Park,’ E.A. may be Edward 
Austen. But there is a possibility that both 
are contemporary with the house, 1732. 
Can anyone solve? 
R. W. C. 


IGHGATE AND THE GORDON RIOTS. 
—The story of Lord Mansfield’s house 
and library in Bloomsbury Square being 
destroyed by the mob in June, 1780, and their 
subsequent attempt to treat his house at Caen 
Wood in the same way, is well known. They 
were headed off, it is said, from their latter 
purpose by the free issue of liquor at the 
Spaniards, after which the rioters were in no 
condition to oppose the small troop of horse 
which hurried out from the Horse Guards 
that June morning. 

The Amherst Papers at the War Office (vol. 
civ., f. 82) contain a report signed “Wm. 
Bygrave, Lieut. 16th Light Dragoons, 
narrating the incident, or rather that he was 
in command of some twenty-six horse on that 
occasion. 

Family tradition says that Sergeant 
Charles Tudor distinguished himself in the 
Gordon riots, married immediately after, 
begat four sons, who were all given Army com- 
missions on account of that service many 
years after. Born in 1750; enlisted at Ludlow 
in 1770, he had been in America with Bur- 
goyne (Ticonderoga and Saratoga), had been 
prisoner with the rebels, and was a seasoned 
soldier at the time of the riots. He lived 
another fifty years and died with the rank of 
Colonel in the Royal Veteran Battalion, 1830. 
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Was Tudor in the Highgate incident, and is 
anything known about his exploit on that 
occasion? Meritorious services in the Riots 
were brought to the notice of Viscount 
Stormont, Secretary of State for the Southern 
Division, the nephew and heir of Lord Mans- 
field. 

I am indebted to Mr. J. Paut pe Castro 
for the reference to the Amherst Papers, 
fixing the fact that the 16th Light Dragoons 
were at Highgate. Further confirmation will 
be very welcome. Charles Tudor was my 
grandfather’s grandfather, on my mother’s 
side, 

GeorGe FreDERICK TupoR SHERWOOD. 

48, Beecroft Road, Brockley, S.E.4. 


WELFTH NIGHT: ‘‘LADIES’ CHRIST- 

MAS.”’—In the very interesting book, 
‘Proceed Sergeant Lamb,’ in vol. ii., taken 
from the Journals of Sergeant Lamb, at one 
time of the Ninth (Royal Norfolk Regiment), 
by Robert Graves, which gives, one must 
believe, true facts of the American War 
of Independence, 1775-1777, the following 
appears on p. 113: ‘‘ We expected to arrive 
at our destination by Ladies’ Christmas, as 
we call Twelfth Night in my country ”’ (Ire- 
land), I have never heard of the above before, 
and not, at present, having a copy of 
Mahony’s ‘ Father Prout’s Tales,’ in which 
it might be mentioned, I shall be glad to know 
more about it. 

Hersert SouTuam. 


OSEPH GREEN OF BOSTON, 

AMERICA.—Wanted, information con- 
cerning the London residence and activities of 
Joseph Green of Boston (1706-80), a mer- 
chant, poet, wit and Tory, who fled to Eng- 
land in May 1775 out of sympathy for the 
Royal cause. A versifier of considerable 
reputation in his day, he is credited with 
three books: ‘Entertainment for A Win- 
ter’s Evening ’ (1750); ‘ The Grand Arcanum 
Detected’ (1775), and ‘An Eclogue Sacred 
to the Memory of the Rev. Dr. Jonathan 
Mayhew’ (1766). In addition, he wrote 
many fugitive pieces appearing in magazines, 
newspapers, etc., among them ‘ A Poet’s 
Lamentation for the Death of his Cat’ (1733), 
‘A Mournful Lamentation for the Death of 
Mr. Old Tenor’ (1750), and many as yet un- 
identified or unlocated squibs, In London, 
Green is said to have lived in St. Andrew’s 
Parish, Holborn, and dying on Dec. 11, 1780, 
was buried in the Barrell plot in Bunhill 
Fields, His wife, Elizabeth, died in 1800. I 
am anxious to obtain genealogical facts, 
wife’s name, and record of verse published in 





England 1775-80. Diligent research on this 
side of the Atlantic has not disclosed any of 
the facts desired. 

Tuomas V. Duacean. 
.600, East 125 Street, New York, N.Y. 


ORSES.—1. It is well known that in the 

seventeenth century cavalry was the most 
esteemed arm in war. Could anyone inform 
me where the horses for the cavalry were 
bred? Were any improvements made in the 
breeds in the course of the century? What 
were esteemed the best strains? Did England 
import, or export, cavalry horses ? 

2. Is there any good account of the breed 
and the training of circus horses? When do 
they first appear on the scene? 

PHILIPPUS. 


LK-STORY : ORIGIN AND WORDING 

WANTED.—There is an old folk-story 
about the mistress of a household who used 
to arouse the maids by saying: ‘‘Come, come, 
get up! Here’s Monday morning; to-morrow’s 
Tuesday, and the day after is Wednesday. 
Half the week gone and not a stroke of work 
done yet!’’ Is not this French? Could any- 
one give me the original wording, which may 
go further than Wednesday ? 

B. S. H. 


(ERMAN SERFDOM.—One finds the ex- 

traordinary subservience to Hitler of the 
mass of the German people again and again 
accounted for by their having been serfs: for 
generations longer than were other European 
populations. Thus in The Times of May 28 
is a letter from Dr. A. F. Pollard telling us 
that down to the nineteenth century a large 
proportion of the German peasantry were 
serfs, and that the emancipating edict 
adopted in 1807 came nominally into force in 
1810. I should be much obliged by being 
told of the best book or treatise dealing with 
this late serfdom in Germany—its extent and 
character, and the motives and measures 
which led to its abolition. 

PEREGRINUS. 


ARLY MOTORING SIGNS.—When was 

the first sign erected for motorists? I can 
remember a large signboard erected alongside 
the parapet of Westminster Bridge about 
1910, erected by the old Motor Union of Great 
Britain and Ireland giving the distances to 
Folkestone and Dover. I understood these 
square boards were intended to mark the way 
between London and Paris. The red lettering 
and numerals were on a white background. 
Other similar signs in this series were 
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mainly attached to tall lamp standards or 
nailed on to wooden posts, corners of build- 
ings, etc. Among the places where they were 
to be seen were The Horns, Kennington; Ken- 
nington Oval; New Cross; Lewisham Obelisk. 
These signs appear to have long since dis- 
appeared in favour of the familiar mustan- 
coloured finger-posts of the A.A. and Minis- 
try of Transport, removed in their turn under 
war requirements. 
Atan B. ANDERSON. 


‘ROMAN DE LA ROSE’: REFERENCE 

WANTED.—W. Gurney Benham, in 
Cassell’s ‘ Book of Quotations,’ p. 750, gives 
as equivalent to ‘‘ A whistling woman and a 
crowing hen ”’ the following couplet frem the 
‘Roman de la Rose’ : 

C’est chose qui moult ne deplaist 

Quand poule parle et coq se taist. 
Quite apart from knowing my way about the 
Roman de la Rose fairly well, I have searched 
it twice through for this couplet, but have 
failed to find it. I shall be obliged if anybody 
can give me its place or context. 

It is a pity when works of reference omit to 
give the numbers of lines. 
T. M. Keocu. 


Ne 
ARCISIUS (TARSICIUS) (see ante pp. 
318, 356, 374).—In my original query I 

spelt the name of the young martyr as I had 

encountered it, ‘‘ Tarcisius’’; and both Sir 

STEPHEN GaSELEE (who, however, gives the 

variant Tarcissus) and Mr. E. J. G. Forss, 

at the second reference, allow the ¢ to come 
first. I notice that Mr. Montacue SumMeERs 
spells “‘ Tarsicius.”” Which is the correct 

spelling? Would the latter make the name a 

derivative of Tarsus? 

FP. E. H.R. 


RAYER-BOOK: AUTHOR OF TRANS- 
LATION WANTED.—The first of the 
“comfortable words’’ in the office of Holy 
Communion in the Book of Common Prayer 
differs from the Authorised” Version of Mat- 
thew xi.28: Actre zpos pe . . . Whose is the 
Prayer-book version ? 
N. 
RINCE EUGENE.OF SAVOY AND 
FENELON.—Fénelon had some little 
correspondence with Prince Eugene on behalf 
of cities within the area of the war in the 
north of France and Flanders. Has the 
correspondence been extracted or annotated by 
anyone ? 
C. E. H. 








HE “ EGYPTIAN DESIGN ” OF LEI. 
NIZ.—What exactly was this, and how 
was it promulgated? One gathers that Louis 
XIV was to get a free hand to exploit Egypt 
so as to saye Europe from his ambition, 
Fynes Moryson noted long ago that Philip I 
could have conquered all Greece, and 
Palestine too, at less cost of blood and money 
than he spent on his wars with Christians, 
In our own times, I have often thought how 
the world would have benefited, had the 
Germans been allowed a free hand to develop 

Brazil, 

HIsBeERNIcvs. 


OMESTIC CUSTOMS.—I wonder if any 

reader would have the kindness and 

patience to enlighten me on a few domestic 
customs, 

1. Milk in tea. We know that Chinese and 
Japanese tea-drinkers deride our way of 
putting milk in our tea. Is there any trace 
of when and by whom this was begun? Was 
it simply an extension to tea of the use of 
milk in coffee? And where and when did that 
begin? The phrase café au lait might suggest 
it is derived from France. 

2. Bedclothes. How far back and over what 
extent can the use of linen sheets for sleeping 
in be traced? Mediaeval pictures seem to in- 
dicate that bedclothes such as we have were 
in use as a matter of course, though our 
blankets as such were a later invention. 

Could anyone tell me what would be 
reckoned the greatest width of stuff that could 
be woven on a loom in mediaeval times? 
Perhaps bed covering was made by joining 
lengths of stuff together. 

DomeEstTIca. 


“ (WHIMING”’: ‘“ RINGING.”’—I under- 

stand that the bell-ringer distinguishes 
between these two operations, but in what I 
have read I have not been able to make out 
exactly what they are or how the bell-ringer 
proceeds—nor could I tell by the sound 
whether a bell is being ‘‘ chimed ”’ or “‘ rung.” 
Could anyone explain? The “‘toll,”’ of 
course, is easily recognised : but how is it pro 


duced by the bell-ringer ? 
O. N. H. 


ESUIT DRAMA.—In Miss Mary Beare’s 
interesting study ‘ The German Popular 
Play Atis and the Venetian Operd’ (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1938) are a few good 
pages devoted to the Jesuit Drama at Vienna 
and its relation to the Opera there. The 
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writer mentions von Weilen’s and Flemming’s 
published researches on this subject. The 
Jesuit plays at Vienna contributed much to 
the development of scenic devices there, and 
thereby to the development of Opera. Had 
similar plays performed by Jesuit schools 
similar effect elsewhere? The plays had, in 
Vienna, political as well as educational signi- 
ficance; was anything analogous the case in 
any other country? What other works on this 
topic could be mentioned? Are there any 
English books on it? R. 


“T UDI CAESAREI.’’—This was the name 

for the Jesuit plays in Vienna—to 
distinguish them from operas. What is the 
reference in ‘‘ Caesarei’’? I have not 
gathered that these plays aimed exclusively at 
furthering the interests of the Habsburgs, 
though undoubtedly some designs of the sort 
were present. How close was the control of 
the Society over the production of plays in 
Jesuit schools and colleges, and on what prin- 
ciples was it exercised ? 


R. 


\ 
“TOYEUX AVENEMENT.’’—This was a 
right enjoyed by the Kings of France on 
their accession of nominating to the first 
canonry which should fall vacant in any 
cathedral or collegiate church. Could anyone 
tell me how it arose, and mention any similar 
rights accorded to the sovereign in other 
countries ? 
Is there any good general treatise on the 
development of the rights of Kings? 


S. E. Y. 


“PRINCE EUGENE’S MULE.’’—This 

seems to be a proverbial or cant phrase. 
Could anyone tell me to what story or what 
animal it goes back ? 


8S. E. Y. 


“ | IFE-LINE.’’—This is a picturesque ex- 
_™ pressive word. Am I right in supposing 
it to be American ? 

E. 


R: L. 8, REFERENCE WANTED.—Where does 
RL, S. use the phrase “recognized by the 
police of such tolerated royal liaisons as that 
etween Charles IL or Louis XIV and a mis- 
tress, like Barbara Villiers or Mme, de 
Montespan ? 

R. E. F. 


AUTHOR WANTED.—Can any reader tell me 
. who wrote ‘French Pictures in English 
Chalk’ 8vo, 1876 by the author of ‘ 'l'he Member 
for Paris,’ 


R. E. Tomas. 








Replies. 


COLLINS’S ‘‘ YOUNG DAMON OF 
THE VALE IS DEAD.” 
(clxxviii. 193). 

I NEVER willingly miss a number of ‘ N. 

and Q.’, but I somehow failed to notice 
Mr. Eart R. WasserMan’s criticism of my 
remarks on the authorship of ‘ Young 
Damon’ until I came upon it by chance, re- 
cently, in a bound volume. As the interest of 
literary problems is, happily, independent of 
time, it may not be too late to offer a reply. 

I must agree with Mr. Wasserman that 
“logic clearly indicates that the phrase ‘ in 
the same predicament’ refers to ‘ are not to 
be found in any edition of his [Collins’s] 
poems’ ’’; but my first impression—and Mr. 
WassERMAN has himself appealed to first im- 
pressions—is that the writer put down his 
thoughts as they occurred to him, as most 
people do in an informal note, and in that 
kind of composition it is often difficult to 
reconcile strict logic with freedom and 
naturalness, If I were to say that some of 
Hazlitt’s letters have been omitted from the 
published edition of his works, and that some 
of Coleridge’s are in the same predicament, 
I might be accused of expressing myself 
badly, but I should not be understood to mean 
that some of Coleridge’s letters had been 
omitted from Hazlitt’s published works. As 
I read it, the phrase ‘‘ in the same predica- 
ment ’’ is a mere verbal stepping-stone to the 
concluding words, ‘‘ and I believe have never 
yet appeared in print,’’ which contain the 
whole essence of the matter. 

To my contention that Headley could easily 
have added ‘‘ by the same author,”’ if he had 
wished to convey that the poem submitted was 
also by Collins, Mr. Wasserman replies that 
he could just as easily have added ‘‘ by the 
contributor ”’ if the verses were his own. Cer- 
tainly he could, but the obligation would not 
be the same in the second case as in the first. 
If I came upon the manuscript of an unknown 
poet by some Victorian author, and proposed 
to publish it, my first duty would be to state 
clearly, beyond any possibility of doubt or 
misconception, who the author was. If, on 
the other hand, I offered for publication an 
original poem of my own, I should not think 
it necessary to explain that I was the author; 
the fact would be sufficiently understood, and 
to emphasize it would be egotistical. 

Mr, Wasserman’s next point is, he says, 
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more important. ‘‘ We should have to postu- 
late an amazingly self-confident and arrogant 
young poet who, in 1788, could say, ‘If you 
consider an unpublished poem by Collins 
worthy of appearance in your columns, then 
here is one of mine which also, I believe, has 
not previously been published,’ as, in effect, 
Mr. Carver understands the letter to say.’’ 
If Mr. WassErmMan will refer to my note 
again he will find that I did not represent 
Headley as presuming to compare himself 
with Collins. I understood him to claim for 
his poem the one merit which an author can 
claim with perfect modesty : that it had never 
yet appeared in print. This, as I read his 
letter, is the only ground of comparison with 
the verses attributed to Collins in 1765. 

As an advocate, Mr. WasseRMaN is obliged 
to discredit any witness called by the other 
side, but I do not feel that the value of Beloe’s 
testimony is much impaired by his criticism. 
He reminds us that ‘‘ Beloe’s book appeared 
in 1817, twenty-nine years after the event ’’; 
and he thinks that ‘‘ after such a lapse of 
time and at such an advanced age Beloe may 
be suspected of being untrustworthy and 
somewhat confused.’’ The first of these two 
considerations, the lapse of time, would cer- 
tainly have some weight if Headley had been 
merely a casual acquaintance, whose verses 
_had excited no great interest; but Beloe 
assures us in his ‘ Anecdotes’ that he had 
known the young poet well, and still thought 
of him with ‘‘esteem and affection.’’ That 
kind of sentiment usually makes for accuracy 
and _ trustworthiness. As to Beloe’s 
e need age,’ I doubt whether Mr. 
Wasserman will find much support for his 
assumption that the age of sixty marks the 
approach of senility. Taken as a whole, the 
sexagenarian shows no sign of any such 
failing. 

I am challenged to say why, if Beloe is 
right, Henry Kett was not also aware that 
the poem was Headley’s, since he had known 
Headley even more intimately. My answer 
is that it does not follow that everything in 
Headley’s affairs that was known to Beloe 
must have been as well or better known to 
Kett. A man living to-day who remembered 
Rupert Brooke might be able to say from 
personal recollection that Brooke was the 
author of a certain anonymous poem not 
generally recognised as his. We should not 
refuse to believe him because another of 
Brooke’s friends, who had known him still 
better, was not aware of the fact. 

In conclusion, I must express my regret to 
Mr. Wasserman for not having noticed his 








article in Modern Language Notes, proving 
that ‘‘C.T.O.”’ was the pseudonym of 
Headley. Since the war I have had few 
opportunities of seeing American periodicals, 
and the article had not had time to be re 
corded in any of the annual bibliographies, 
I gladly acknowledge that Mr. Wasserman is 
entitled to the credit of the discovery. 


P. L. CaRver. 


‘PEST ANALYTICAL INDEX ”’ (clxxx, 
352, 394).—There are many good in. 
dexes but alas! the bad ones are more 
numerous. The Index Society, which did 
some fine work, started in 1878 and issued in 
that year a most admirable book called ‘ What 
is an Index?’ A letter had appeared in the 
Athenaeum 13 Oct. 1877 from Robert Harrison 
then librarian of the London Library suggest- 
ing the formation of an Index Society. This 
was at once backed up by Mr. . (afterwards 
Sir) Lawrence Gomme, Epwarp So.tey, and 
H. B. Wueattey, all correspondents of ‘N. 
and Q.’ Soon after this the Index Society was 
started. Your correspondent refers to the 
‘Life’ of Macaulay by Sir George Trevelyan 
which, when it first appeared (published by 
Longmans), was issued without an Index. 
The Index Society, however, filled the gap, 
and in 1881 their sixth volume was a very 
good index to this book compiled by Perceval 
Clark. The subject of indexing has always 
found a place in ‘ N. and Q.’ As far back as 
1854—-see 1 8. x. 356—a suggestion was made 
for the formation of a Society for the com- 
pilation of a General Literary Index. ; in 
‘N. and Q.’, 2.8. i. 486, a correspondent 
began a series of articles as a contribution to 
this General Index; but the subject appears 
to have fallen through probably because it 
was too general in scope and not specialised 
enough. 
Much of your space might be taken up by 
a discussion of this important subject, but I 
will limit myself to two paragraphs only. — 
I. Among the good indexes which exist is 
that to Nichols’s ‘Literary Anecdotes,’ etc. 
The Index to Antony Wood’s ‘ Life’ in the 
Oxford Hist. Soc. is one of the best. 
The Index to the Reports of the Charity Com- 
missioners issued in 1840 is valuable for 
topography. An Index I have and constantly 
use is an Index to Addison’s Spectator. It is 
called ‘‘ The Spectator, a digest Index by 
William Wheeler, 1892.’ This is a very good 
piece of work and I am disposed to think that 
it would gain full marks as the best analytical 
index. Hill’s Index to ‘Boswell’ and 
Wheatley’s to ‘Pepys’ are also good. The 
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Indexes to Parson Woodforde’s Diary and to 


Lord Torrington’s Diary are really valuable, 
because of the grouping together under sub- 
ject. Index catalogues to libraries, viz. 
authors and subjects together in one alpha- 
bet should be encouraged. The best known 
are perhaps the marvellous Catalogue of the 
Surgeon-General’s Medical: Library in 
U.S.A., first projected by J. S. Billings, and 
the Catalogue of the Peabody Library at 
Baltimore dealing with literature generally. 

II. I submit that indexes are n to the 
Ballad Society Publications, the Sporting 
Magazine and to the obituaries in The Times 
for the past fifty or sixty years. Many would 
welcome a consolidated index in one alphabet 
to all the series of ‘ N. and Q.’ 


A. L. Humpnreys. 


E CUMBERLAND ANCESTRY OF 

JOHN DRYDEN (clxxx. 290).—At the 
above reference it was suggested that ‘‘ Staffe 
Hill” in Cumberland was identical with 
Staffield, a township in the ecclesiastical 
parish of Kirkoswald. 

The Vicar of Kirkoswald writes that there 
was an old house known as Staff Hill in the 
parish of Cumwhitton, 6 or 7 miles north of 
Kirkoswald. and that a family bearing the 
name of Dryden still resides in Cumwhitton. 
As the name of Dryden was widespread in the 
Cumberland district in the sixteenth century, 
either or both of these parishes may have 
given a home to the ancestor of the poet. 

Possibly the township is more likely to have 
been given in the visitation pedigree than 
merely the name of a farm or residence. 

Neither of the parish registers go far 
enough back to assist. 


P. D. Munpy. 


FIGURES OF SPEECH (clxxx. 238, 332, 
349, 368).— 

II. Hysteron Proreron. The Sea Captain 
in ‘Twelfth Night’ I, ii, 20, sup- 
plies a very unusual order of a familiar 
phrase, when he tells Viola that he knows the 
country 

. .. I was bred and born 
Not three hours travel from this place 


Yy 


“Bred” means ‘‘ bringing up”’ in this 
connexion, though originally it was the same 
as “‘born,”” and the two are so commonly 
joined that no other sense seems likely. Other- 
wise, “ I was bred’’ might mean ‘‘ I had my 
birthplace,’ as in ‘ Cymbeline,’ IV, ii, 35, 

The imperious seas breed monsters. 
Cannot “and” supply a qualification of 





what has been said without any sense of sub- 
sequent time? Sometimes it has the force of 
‘and yet,’ like Seneca’s et in ‘‘ Se contentus 
est et ducit uxorem.”’ 

IGNoTo. 


III. Crrmax. The humour of De Quincey 
has made one example famous. It occurs in 
his ‘Supplementary Paper’ on ‘ Murder, 
Considered as one of the Fine Arts,’ close to 
the beginning. Writing as a connoisseur on 
the subject, he imagines himself speaking to a 
man who had dabbled a little in the art and 
proposed to be his servant. He will suggest 
general principles but declines to consider any 
special case :— 

Never tell me of any special work of art 
you are meditating—I set my face against it 
in toto. For, if once a man indulges himself 
in murder, very soon he comes to think little 
of robbing; and from robbing he comes next 
to drinking and Sabbath-breaking, and from 
that to incivility and procrastination. Once 
begin upon this downward path, you never 
know where you are to stop. any a man 
has dated his ruin from some murder or other 
that perhaps he thought little of at the time. 


I always recall with pleasure the following 
climax, though I do not know that there is 
enough of the ladder to make it eligible. It 
occurs in the ‘ Ellistoniana’ of ‘ The Last 
Essays of Elia.’ The great actor is rebuking 
a little drab of a chorus-girl who had left her 
station on the boards precipitately :— 


“And how dare you,” said her manager, 
assuming a _censorial severity, which would 
have crushed the confidence of a Vestris, and 
disarmed that beautiful Rebel herself of her 
professional caprices. I verily believe, he 
thought her standing before him—‘“ how dare 
you, Madam, withdraw yourself, without a 
notice, from your theatrical duties? ” “‘ I was 
hissed, Sir.” ‘‘ Amd you have the presumption 
to decide upon the taste of the town?” “I 
don’t know that, Sir, but I will never stand 
to be hissed,” was the subjoinder of young 
Confidence—when gathering up his features 
into one significant mass of wonder, pity, and 
expostulatory indignation—in a lesson never to 
have been lost upon a creature less forward 
than she who stood before him—his words were 
these: “‘ They have hissed me.” 


HIPPOcLIDES. 


wm FIORETTI DI SAN FRANCESCO’ 
(clxxx, 334).—I have the following three 
illustrated editions : ‘ 

In Italian. Printed by C. H: St. John 
Hornby at the Ashendene Press, 1922, with 
drawings by C. M. Gere, engraved on wood 
by J. Swain. 

In French. 


Traduite de I’Italien par 
André Pératé. 


Illustrations de Maurice 
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Denis, gravées sur bois par Jacques Beltrand, 
a l’Art Catholique, Paris, 1919. 

In English. (Translated by the Franciscan 
Fathers at Upton; revised by Thomas Okey. ) 
With illustrations by Paul Woodroffe in 
photogravure. I printed this edition at 
Leamington in 1899. 

In 1909 I printed for the Florence Press an 
edition of T. W. Arnold’s translation illus- 
trated with reproductions of early drawings 
from a MS. in the Laurentian Library, 
Florence. 


B. H. NewpiGarte. 


Messrs. Chatto and Windus issued ‘ The 
Little Flowers of St. Francis,’ translated by 
T. W. Arnold, in 1908 (2nd Impression, 
1925). Illustrated by eight coloured plates 
and twenty-four half-tone plates. These are 
reproductions of works by Giotto, Sassetta, 
Gozzuoli, etc. 

DP i: 


ERALDIC TERMS (clxxx. 298, 354).— 
With reference to the term bysse in the 
blazon of No. 65 in Walford’s Roll, equated 
with biche or doe by Portcutiis, the painted 
shield of S’ Will’ Malbys in the Powell Roll 
is worth examination. Here No. 248, the fifth 
shield on p. 25, is seen to be Silver a cheveron 
and three beasts’ heads razed gules. These 
heads do not appear to be those of does or 
hinds (as the editor of the Powell Roll and 
Birch called them) but resemble those of 
wolves. In view of this, perhaps less worth 
consideration is the note by Nicolas, editor of 
Cotgrave’s Roll, who quotes (p. 65), for the 
trois testes de bys in the blazon of Malbis, the 
‘Dictionnaire de. 1|’Academie,’ which says 
‘Bisse, terme de Blason, emprunté de 
I’Italien; il signifie un serpent.’’ Perhaps 
PortcuLttis can describe another contem- 
porary painted or drawn example of testes de 
bis which would settle the matter? 


P..S. Spokes. 


HE LAST OF THE HANSOM CABS 
(clxxx. 2, 49, 65, 102, 196, 359).—I can 
bring the date of the ‘‘ last of the hansom 
cabs’? down nearly a decade past the Hull 
record of 1927 quoted by A. B. A., as, up to 
the close of 1936, we had in Manchester a 
solitary hansom cab (owner-driver) that had 
its stand on the Central Railway Station 
Approach. For quite ten years it enjoyed a 
certain monopoly, as many city gentlemen 
regularly used it in preference to the modern 
taxi, and at night, theatre-goers used it. I 
understand that in February 1937 the owner 





—_—_— 


had rheumatism and was compelled to re- 
linguish his remunerative occupation, the 
horse being sold to a Shropshire farm. | 
personally rode in it during 1932-3, but saw 
it often later on. 


G. Percivat Kaye. 


“MPRINITY QUADRANGLE” (clxxx, 378), 
—The editor of Finch’s Journals was 
quite right to put ‘“‘ [sic!]” after “ Trinity 
Quadrangle,’’ as there is no such thing as a 
quadrangle in Cambridge. At Oxford there 
are “‘ Quads,’’ at Cambridge ‘‘ Courts’’: at 
Oxford a man stands for a Fellowship, and at 
Cambridge sits for it: in Oxford slang a 
‘“ bedder ’? means a bed-room, at Cambridge 
a bed-maker. : 
STEPHEN GASELEE. 


di \ INISTER OF STATE ” (clxxx. 370).— 


A much later and better-known refer- 
ence is in ‘ The Gondoliers’ (1889) : 
The Privilege and pleasure 
That we treasure beyond measure 
Is running little errands for the Ministers of 
State. 


E. G. W. 


EMORIAL TO A FISH (clxxx. 186, 337). 
—A photograph and brief description of 
the trout tombstone at Blockley, Worcester, 
appeared in Tit-bits, Sept. 30, 1939. I remem- 
ber a photo of it in the Boy’s Own Paper, 
about 1920 to 1924. 
Frepk. Burcess. 

I do not think that Mr. W. W.-Girr 
is quite correct when he says that the carp in 
the church at Peterchurch was once in the inn 
at Bomere. Mrs, (not Miss) Leather in her 
‘Folklore of Herefordshire’ states that the 
fish was caught in the Golden Well at Peter- 
church and had a gold chain round its neck. 
In commemoration of the event the represen- 
tation was placed in the church, where I have 
seen it many times. The names of the church- 
wardens also appear upon the tablet. 


F. C. Morean, 
Public Library, Hereford. Librarian. 


EN TO WHOM STATUES HAVE BEEN 
ERECTED DURING THEIR LIFE- 
TIME (clxxx. 333, 392).—Lord Wakefield’s 
plaque is on 41, Trinity Square, E.C.3, not in 
Cowper’s Row, which begins a few yards to 
the north. 

Bishop Gore’s statue in St. Philip’s 
Churchyard, Birmingham, was erected during 
his lifetime. 

(Rev.) R. Park. 
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CTREET NAME PLATES (clxxx. 373).— 
Usually of moulded cast-iron, though 
sometimes of wood, street name-plates appar- 
ently became common in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. They were tardily 
adopted, because of their cost. Long before 
this it was usual to paint the street-names on 
corner houses. Sometimes when the original 
inscription was weather-worn the sign-writer 
would inscribe it afresh, either near or partly 
over the fore-runner until, in the course of 
generations, remains of the first three or four 
inscriptions could be deciphered in juxta- 
ition. 

Of many hundreds of towns visited in 
Britain and overseas Edinburgh is the town 
owning the most graceful lettering in street 
signs, to my mind, 

Wma. Jaccarp. 


ONINGTON, KENT (clxxx. 373).—Likely 
sources to yield identification of the 
ccupants of the early English grave 
described are these antiquarian works :— 
Hasted (Edward), ‘ History of Kent,’ 1778, 
reprinted 1797, 4 vols., folio; Ireland (W. 
H.), ‘New... history of Kent,’ 1830, 4 
vols. No sets of these are at hand for me to 
consult, 

Lambarde’s ‘ Perambulation of Kent,’ 
1576, merely mentions Nonington as a 
“town” situate in the Lathe (or division) of 
St. Augustine, and rated annually at twenty 
shillings, 

Wa. JAGGARD. 


E “ OLD SCHOOL TIE ” (clxxx. 299).— 
The recent vogue of this phrase in a 
derisive sense is due to the Brothers Western, 
ell-known as a humorous, singing duet in the 














music-hall world. Some years since they 
brought out a song in which ‘“‘ the old School 
ie” figures as a refrain. It was not confined 
0 the Public Schools, since Mr. Bernard 
haw was credited with it, though it is now 
arded as specially referring to them. 


W. 4H. J. 


E LID OF FEATHERS (FUNERAL 
CUSTOM) (clxiii. 218, 283, 302, 317, 
M4, 375, 449).—We have had instances of 
tual coverlids or palls of feathers placed 
ver the coffin; and of boards and trays of 
leathers carried before it. There seems, 
owever, to have been yet another use, for 
yhen John Opie, the portrait and historical 
ainter, was buried in April, 1807, his hearse 
as preceded by ‘‘ a funeral banner or ‘ State 
d’ of ostrich feathers, carried by a mute, 
ith a page walking on either side ”’ (Ada 








Harland, ‘John Opie and his Circle,’ p. 
232). Apparently Sir Joshua Reynolds (d. 
1792), whose funeral was even more elaborate 
than that of Opie, had not been thus 
honoured. There is no reference to these lids 
of feathers in the curiously interesting and 
little-known ‘History of Mourning’ by 
Richard Davey, published by Jay’s in 1889, 


FE. A. B. Barnarp. 


ERMYN STREET (clxxx. 333, 377).—The 
position of the porch of St. James’s 
church, in Jermyn Street and not in Picca- 
dilly, reminds us that, when the church was 
built, the former street was more important 
than Piccadilly. 


Sayar. 


RAFFITI AND MASONS’ SKETCHES 

(clxxx. 8, 49, 66, 196, 245, 268, 287, 335). 
—At Leon in Spain, in tlie Colegiata de San 
Isidoro (which contains the Panteon de los 
Reyes), there is a remarkable array of 
very early masons’ marks outside the north- 
east apse (reached through the church, and 
under cover of a roof), They are in many 
ways of peculiar interest, and I sketched a 
series of them on July 8, 1924. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


I have seen it stated that the church at 
Ashwell, near Baldock (Herts), with its 
characteristic ‘‘ extinguisher” spire so pre- 
valent in that county, ‘“‘contains some re- 
markable inscriptions on the interior walls 
of the tower. The surface of the stone 
encourages the cutting of inscriptions and yet 
preserves them.’’ The material used here is 
described as a “‘ fairly hard cretaceous stone 
known as ‘crunch ’.’’ (Is this a misprint for 
clunch?) At a height of 5 ft. from the floor 
is a drawing of the old cathedral of St. 
Paul’s, London, before the great thunder- 
storm of 1561, for the spire then destroyed is 
shown. The writer states that ‘this is 
probably the oldest known sketch of St. Paul’s 
which existed before the Great Fire.’’ The 
inscription is said to cover two blocks of stone. 


Atan B. ANDERSON. 


“DOOR” USED OF THE DEPARTED 

(clxxx. 136, 175, 303, 356, 392).—Maybe 
this usage, general among English folk, has 
come down from the days of ‘“‘the old 
religion.’’ The faithful departed are thought 
of as helped along by the prayers of the living, 
‘*the Church Militant.’? They themselves 
are held to be of ‘‘ the Church Suffering,’’ and 
so deserve to be pitied and fortified whilst 
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being cleared of the dross of sin and fitted for 


union with ‘‘ the Church Triumphant.’’ The 
departed were seen as poor suppliants for the 
suffrages of the faithful, as (to cite one case 
out of many) in the epitaph of John Paynter 
in Rainham Church : 
For the loue of Iesu pray for me, 
I may not pray now, pray ye 
That my peynes lessyd May be 
Wyth on Pater Noster and on Aue. 
Iohn Paynter of Douer namyd I was, 
And two times Maire of that plas. 
I passyd to God the thirteenth of Iuly, 
One thousand fyve hundryd and forty. 
What is more, it can be shown that Christian 
men often took care to see to it that, in their 
epitaphs, they should be dubbed ‘‘poor.”’ 
One instance is enough, and that from pre- 
1666 St. Bennet Fink’s: 
O God the father of heauyn which art the ever 
lastyng lyght, 
Haue mercy on the sowl of me, poor Water 
Knyght. 
Who departyd this lyf the monyth of lanuary, 
In the yere of my Redemer on M ... and fifty. 
Borne I was in Canterbery in the County of 


ent, 
Sonne to on John Knyght and Alyse his wife, 
this is verament. 
And to be short, all worldly things to confound, 
Of the Earth I was made, and to the Earth 1 
am retournd. 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


‘N.E.D.’s’ first date for this usage seems 
to be 1787, Mme d’Arblay of Johnson. But 
Pepys for Sept. 16, 1665, has this: ‘‘ This day 
my father’s letters tell me of the death of poor 
Fancy in the country, big with puppies, 
which troubles me, as being one of my oldest 
acquaintances and servants.”’ 


Ricuarp Hussey. 


IBLIOGRAPHY OF DIARIES (clxxx. 
352, 394).—In the diaries of travel 

I think permanent record of the travels 
of the first Scotchman to visit China and 
India should be made in your journal, as it is 
quite possible many may not know much 
about him. Nearly every writer who touches 
upon early Indian travel among the British 
refers to Thomas Stevens, a Jesuit priest, as 
the first Englishman to visit Goa; this was 
in 1579. But within the last ten years it 
has become known that in 1580 a Scot—one 
William Carmichael—left Lisbon for Goa, 
and did not return to Britain until 1614. A 
long letter describing much of his experiences 
is preserved in the Public Record Office—in 
the Dutch Section; and in the Netherlands 
there is a record of his incarceration in the 





Dutch East Indies as being a suspected 
Portuguese spy. 

Only five years were spent by Carmichael in 
Goa; he was employed by the Portuguese in 
many parts of India and also at Macoa;: jn 
his letters he says he knew ‘‘all the ports 
forts and creeks in those parts.’”’ By 1603 he 
had reached the rank of contador, that js 
‘the one that takes the reckoning from the 
factors of the King’s goods ’’—evidently q 
supervising appointment ; but two years ]; 
disaster befell him. a 

The advent of both British and Dutch 
vessels in those seas caused the Goanese 


.authorities to view this responsible position 


being held by a foreigner (to them) with the 
suspicion that he might aid his own country- 
men to the detriment of his employers, and 
the new Viceroy, Dom Martin Affonso da 
Castra, relieved him of the post and sus 
pended him. Finding redress impossible, 
Carmichael sailed for Lisbon, but found the 
nationality question just as awkward there; 
so in 1607 he came to London. A near rela- 
tive, Sir Hugh Carmichael, obtained for him 
an interview with James I, who furnished the 
Scot with a series of letters of recommenda- 
tion for the authorities in Lisbon. These 
letters were efficacious in securing for Car 
michael a promise of re-instatement in Goa. 
But out there, three successive Viceroys 
ignored his Royal letters of credence; sooner 
than risk a further question to the Home 
Authority the last Viceroy, Ruy Laurenco de 
Savoia, found him a junior post in a vessel 
going to Macoa—this in 1611. 

Carmichael spent nearly a year trading be 
tween Malacca and Macassar, but the Dutch 
in Amboyna became suspicious of an 
Englishman working for their interests and 
here again he lost his work and was im 
prisoned. After many trials and tribula- 
tions he eventually arrived in London in 1614 
aboard the Hon. East India Co.’s vessel 
Dragon—Thomas Best master. 

He was offered a post—a good one—in 
Bombay by the East India Company, but he 
demanded a higher salary than the Company 
was willing to give and the negotiations 
lapsed. Finally, in 1625, he applied to enter 
the Charterhouse on account of his age, in- 
firmity and poverty, and on July 6, 1626, he 
was duly elected a member at the Assembly. 
He lived on until 1643, when being over 
eighty he passed away. 

His comments upon the peoples he came 
into touch with and their mode of living are 
all too few, but there is no doubt he tried in 
his advanced years to regale his associates in 
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the Charterhouse with much that he had seen 
and experienced, and it is to be regretted that 
more details are not extant about his travels. 

The Times of India some years ago made a 
brief reference to his life out there, and there 
appeared a further notice of his travels by-Sir 
William Foster, C.I.E., I think in 1933 or 
1934 in the same journal. 

I agree with Mr. MacPrxe that the dates 
of travel could be pushed back to before 1711, 
as our records of our roving ancestors, and 
their experiences at home and abroad are all 
too few. 

G. Perctvat-Kaye, 
Late Lieut. R.N. 


ATHEMATICS AND DIVINITY (cixxx. 
318, 355, 375).—Dr. George Salmon, 
Provost of Trinity College, Dublin, was 
equally distinguished in both; his ‘ Conics’ 
was one of my text-books, and his ‘ Introduc- 
tion to the New Testament’ is, I believe, a 
standard work. His predecessor, Dr. J. H. 
Jellett, was known for his ‘The Theory of 

Friction’ and ‘ The Efficacy of Prayer.’ 

HIBERNICUS. 


“WOUNG MEN AND MAYDENS” 
(clxxx. 332).—When suggesting that 


these may have been churchwardens, I should 
have mentioned that in the West of England 
a ‘“‘young man’”’ can mean an unmarried 
man. Youthfulness is not necessarily implied, 
nor is it invariably implied by ‘‘ maiden,”’ 
any more than in the common expression 
‘maiden lady.’ 

Morebath on Exmoor lies just over the 
Devon border, not in West Somerset as I 
stated. 

W. W. GILt. 


WAN SIGNS FOR INNS (celxxx. 298, 
“ 340).—The Three Swans Inn at Stony 
Stratford, Bucks, which stood on Watling 
Street, is stated to have rivalled the famous 
Cock Hotel there in importance. The very 
fine old oak staircase still remains on the pre- 
mises, up which four persons could easily 
walk abreast. The large dining hall is now a 
store-room, 

Aan B. ANDERSON. 
Buckingham. 


UTHORS WANTED (clxxx. 318).—2. See 

Tollemache, ‘ Nuts and Chestnuts’ 31: “1 
have sometimes been disposed to liken Arnold 
to Chatham in respect of his deep earnestness 
marked by superficial affectation. Regarding 
him thus, I long ago compared him to a Hebrew 
Prophet in white kid gloves.” 

G. G. L. 





a The -Library. 


John Dryden: Some Biographical Facts and 
Problems. By James M. Osborn. (Colum- 
bia University Press: Oxford University 
Press. £1 3s, 6d.) 

ME: Osborn tells us in his Preface that 

there is no adequate biography of 

Dryden. ‘“ No other literary figure of his 
stature,”” he thinks, ‘‘ has been so neglected.’’ 
Again, surveying the work done during. the 
last hundred years in the criticism of Dryden, 
he tells us that ‘‘the volume which will 
examine Dryden’s influence on the literature 
of his day and afterward has yet to be 
written.’’ In this latter point he is inclined 
to reproach Saintsbury, whose general treat- 
ment of the influence exercised by Dryden he 
thinks very well of, with lack of. detail, 
promised but not, or not adequately, sup- 
plied. We agree with him that here is a good 
subject; it should be the more attractive to 
the scholar from the abundance of material 
upon it. Criticism of Dryden, both admiring 
and somewhat violently hostile, abounds. We 
imagine that, in the end, his use of English, 
the power with which he renewed, or advanced, 
its capacity for vigorous expression, will be 
accounted his chief merit—more so than the 
thought of which his fine English was the 
instrument. So that two schools of critics— 
the one putting first the vehicle, the other the 
content—will probably always disagree about 
his rightful place, 

Part One of this book details and criticises 
the earlier biographies of Dryden, those of 
Thomas Birch, Samuel Derrick, Johnson, 
Malone, and Scott. Much of the labour spent 
on collecting material for Dryden’s life is of 
what we may call the bower-bird order: much 
search, activity, patience resulting in dis- 
covery of facts which have little significance 
for an improved understanding of the man 
and which, when skilfully assembled, chiefiy 
make an alert reader sigh for more. Still, all 
this is necessary to be done, and our author 
usefully sets out the contribution made by 
each successive biographer to the slowly 
accumulating pile of fact. Here, of course, 
Malone stands out by himself, and, apart 
from concern for Dryden, we think this new 
study of Malone deserves attention as of 
considerable independent value. Johnson 
and Scott, each in his way, viewed Dryden 
from what may fairly be called a higher 
standpoint: Johnson from that of the critic 
of uncommon penetrative and comprehensive 
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genius; Scott from that of the critic whose 
lively historical imagination and vast fund of 
general historical knowledge impelled and 
enabled him to set the figure of the poet in 
his. contemporary surroundings, illustrating 
thereby features of his character not so clearly 
brought out befote. We were glad to observe 
that our author appreciates the fact that in 
Scott’s treatment of Dryden there was a really 
great mind at work. 

The most interesting questions raised by 
Dryden’s life are those concerning his two 
changes of front—from the singer of Crom- 
well’s glory to the Restoration poet, and from 
the Protestant (if he can fairly be so called) 
to the Roman Catholic. On both, modern 
judgment of him is kindlier and also juster 
than the ordinary judgment of the past. 
Yet Johnson, we remember, stoutly affirmed 
that if Dryden veered round to Charles at the 
Restoration “‘ he changed with the nation ”’; 
and on the conversion to Roman Catholicism 
he partly oo what Scott put forth 
with greater emphasis, that Dryden was con- 
verted, not from the Church of England to 
the Church of Rome, but ‘‘ from a state of 
infidelity, or rather of Pyrrhonism.”’ 

There is here a point we do not remember 
to have seen discussed. France during the 
seventeenth century, as we know, produced 
many religious geniuses. St. Francois de 
Sales’ life was to a great extent employed in 
bringing over protestant dissidents to the 
Catholic faith. He died in 1622, but his in- 
fluence and the influence of his contemporary 
St. Vincent de Paul were still in Dryden’s 
day potent, and reinforced by that of the 
great Bishops of Louis XIV’s reign, Bossuet 
and Fénelon the best known of them. How 
far can French influence of this sort be traced 
on the mind of Dryden? Such influence on 
England in general is a subject worth more 
investigation than we think it has received. 
It was of a character singularly apt, one sus- 
pects, to gain ion of and to sway such 
an intellect and temper as those of Dryden. 

Part One concludes with a chapter on the 
biographies and the criticism of Dryden 
which have appeared during the last hundred 
years, with three useful appendices: 
* Malone’s additions to his Life of Dryden’; 
* Notes on Scott’s Life of Dryden ’ ; and ‘ New 
Information in Christie’s Memoir of Dryden.’ 

Part Two, ‘ Collateral Investigations,’ con- 
sists of separate essays dealing with such 
topics as ‘The Medal of John Bayes’; 





Dryden’s London residences; Dryden 
Langbaine; books from Dryden’s Library, 
together with a group of eight ‘ Shorte 
Studies:’ Here the most interesting section 
that entitled ‘ Dryden Family Tradition.’ 
1798 Alexander Stephens wrote a letter 
of biographical enquiry to Lady Dryden, the 
repository in that day of Dryden family 
traditions, and received from her a very 
lengthy and informative reply, which is now 
in the possession of one of her descendants, 


our correspondent Mr. Percy Dryden Mundy,’ 
rmission to Rie it. 
to : 5 
a ’ 


who gave Mr. Osborn 
In April 1799 Malone likewise appli 
same source and likewise received 
answer—which adds several matters to wha 

we learn from the Stephens letter—and, fur 
thermore, ten days later, a second letter 
replying to definite questions propounded by 
him. A third letter, similarly long and full) 
was despatched to him in the course of the 
following month. Yet again, in June 1799) 
Malone received from Miss Honor Pigott, 
distant cousin of the Drydens then living at 
Bath, a copious and interesting medley of 
articulars concerning the poet and _ hil 

amily. The contents of these letters have, of 
course, long ago been verified so far as wal 
any way possible, and discussed and uw 


Oe ys: 


nevertheless, it is good to have the act 


texts set before us—as we have them here—ti 
be ‘‘ reinterpreted in the light of new facts 
unearthed since 1800.” We think the Eng 
lish student—whether pursuing biography 
general, Dryden in particular, methods 
research, or literary criticism—would do well 
to make a note of this book. ' 


_s 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
We beg leave to state that we do not un 
take to return communications which, for 
reason, we do not print. a 


Wen sending a letter to be forwarded 
another contributor, correspondents are 
uested to put in the top left-hand corner @ 
the envelope the number of the page of 
*N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers, Bs 

WHEN answering a query, or referring @ 
an article whic has already appe: 
correspondents are requested to give wit 
arentheses — immediately after the exad 
eading—the numbers of the series volume amt 
page at which the contribution in question 
to be found. Eis 

Tae Manacer will be pleased to fo 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. . a 
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